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== ‘Go thou and do likewise.’ Let your parents’ | it, from the highway too, where they had no right 
TIVE. | wants be ever first supplied; learn to deny your-|to be, to say nothing of the petty depradations of 
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eee <= ———<—= | selves for their sakes; you little know how often 
|they have denied themselves for yours. 


Yield 


| your own inclinations to their slightest wish, 








Children, obey your parents in the Lord: for theirs have been sacrificed, again and again, for 


Be guided by their judgment, for you are 
Never murmur at their 


ed by Him who is the Governor of us all, and 


This forbids you to think lightly of 


And | it requires you to veil your eyes respectfully from 


It requires not only obedience, 
outward submission to their will, but a real heart- 
Mrs. Lauriston was early left a widow in nar- 


To a worldly 


It guided her through the 
first dreary years of her widowhood, and gave 
her courage, and patience, to struggle with the 
numerous petty difficulties and vexations, to which 
a woman who has the management of land, is 
almost necessarily exposed. Having no one to 
cultivate her small farm, she was constrained to 
‘let it out,’ as it is termed, upon condition of re- 
ceiving half the produce; and as the cultivator 
usually managed it, this half was scant indeed. 


the evil was every year increasing, for her fences 
were rapidly going to decay, and she had not 
Besides, her own 
little stock of cattle, enticed either by a broken 
bar, or richer pasture, often trespassed upon the 
premises of a wealthy neighbor, by whose grounds 


f shis is right. Honor thy father and mother, you. 
y (which is the first commandment with promise,) | guarded by their care. 
That it may be well with thee, and that thou may- | authority, because it is lawful authority, establish- 
’ est live long upon the earth. Eph. vi. 1,2,3. } 
. This command, and the promise which accom-_| because it is exerted only for your good. All this 
anies it, comes from Him who has fearfully end} you owe your parents for what they have done, 
; wonderfully made us; who feeds, and guards, and | and are doing for you,—it is a debt which justice 
5 guides us; who appoints all our ways, and in ; requires you to pay—but much more than this is 
whose hand our life is—therefore it is worthy of) included in the command, ‘ Honor thy father and 
all obedience ;—nay, more, those who presume to , thy mother.’ 
disregard it, do it at their peril,—for my young ‘them, even in the secret recesses of the heart; 
: readers will observe, that the promise to the obc- | if they have failings, ‘(and who that lives has not?) 
f dient, implies a curse to the disobedient. 
> all who have learned to scan carefully the ways | their contemplation, and to bear with them patient- 
’ of God to man, will bear witness, that often the | ly and meekly. 
; curse is most fearfully fulfilled, and the promise | but willing and joyful obedience; not only an 
‘ ever graciously remembered. | 
, But before we proceed to the tale, which we | felt acquiesence in it. 
e hope will both illustrate and enforce, the duty 
y and beauty of obedience, let us pause for an in-; row circumstances, with two children and an 
P stant, (and our limits will permit but an instant,) | infirm mother dependent upon her. 
‘ to inquire what is included in the promise, ‘ That | eye, there seemed not one gleam of sunshine to 
it may be well with thee.’ Well in the cares and | cheer her on her way; but hers was not a worldly 
. sorrows of life; well in its business and plea-/ eye, and she saw light continually about her path 
y sures; well both in sickness and health; well in | —the light of faith. 
r going out and coming in; well because the heart 
‘ isat peace, quietly reposing in Him who is the 
requrrection and the life; well when flesh and 
heart fail, and the eyes are closing on the world, 
, and its joys, and griefs, and illusions; and finally, 
well in that world beyond the grave whither we 
are so rapidly hastening, 
He who is ‘ Lord of lords, and King of kings,’ 
the mighty God, the everlasting Father, the 
e Prince of Peace, while He dwelt upon earth, | Then as she was to keep the fences in repair, she 
; was subject to his mother. If He, so high, so ex- | was answerable for all damage done to the crops; 
alted above all created beings, submitted himself; and the tenant contrived that this demand should 
; to his mother, for an example to us; does it not | take no small portion of her little pittance,—and 
become us frail, helpless creatures, formed by His | 
/ hand, dependent upon His will for the least, as 
7 well as the greatest, of our blessings, to implore | wherewithall to repair them. 
grace of Him to imitate that example? 
. But we would address to our beloved young | 
, readers more persuasive and more melting plead- 
“ ings. We would show them this Judge of quick | she was completely surrounded. 


and dead, arraigned at the bar of Pilate; this 
Sovereign of the Universe, wearing a crown of 
thorns and encircled by mocking soldiers; then 


follow Him to the hill of Calvary, that last scene | 


ef his unequalled sufferings, and point them to 
the nails which pierced his hands and his feet; 
to the vinegar and gall, and the grief of his 
weeping friends. And while we strive to make 
them see that all this was as nothing to the weight 
of a world’s sins, which caused the hidings of his 
Father’s face, and wrung from Him those amaz- 
ing words, ‘My God, my God, why hast thou 
forsaken me?’ we would tell them, that even in 
this extremity, in this hour of bitter agony, he 
temembered, and provided for, his mother, his 
widowed sorrowing mother. Who can read St. 
John’s simple yet touching account of this last 
act of filial love, without feeling their hearts melt 
within them:—‘ When Jesus, therefore, saw his 
mother, and the disciple standing by whom he 
loved, he saith unto his rhother, ‘ Woman, behold 
thy son! Then saith he to the disciple, Behold 
thy mother! And from that hour that disciple 
took her to his own home.’ John xix. 26, 27. 

And now I would say to my dear young friends, 
















Here then was 
a fresh call upon her purse and patience, for Mr. 
Lewis, a man of little conscience or humanity, 
was often heard to declare that he would always 
take every advantage the law allowed, and he 
faithfully kept his word; so there was compensa- 
tion to appraisers, as well as for damage, frequent- 
ly called for. But this was more tolerable than 
the air of over bearing authority, with which he 
sometimes presented himself before her, while he 
said, 

‘Your cattle have been in my lot, and I have 
drove them home, and shut ’em up in my yard,’ 
always taking care to place a very perceptible 
emphasis, upon the little word my. 

Mrs. Lauriston was, of course, aware of the 
meaning of this, and she inquired with an air of 
quiet resignation, ‘ What will the damage be, Mr. 
Lewis.’ 

‘Why, as the pasture’s pretty good, and I’ve 
had some trouble running after ’em, you must pay 
me a dollar.” Mr. Lewis had forgotten, as selfish 
men will, when it is their interest to do so, that 
his whole herd of cattle, tothe number of twenty, 
had several times broken into the poor widow’s 


his horses and young cattle, upon her pasture 
grounds; and for all this, compensation had been 
neither asked, or offered. 

Upon these occasions, Mrs. Lauriston never 
contended with him; indeed she never coniended 
with any one; she meekly resigned to him what 
was demanded, and then returned to the toil which 
was to increase the comforts of her mother or 


purchase food for her children. 


During these trying years she was often tempt- 
ed, almost ‘beyond what she was able to bear,’ 
but she always found the promise sure, ‘My 
grace is sufficient for you.’ Sometimes, when 
her little all was wrung from her by the hard hand 
of avarice and oppression, and she had no visible 
means of supplying the wants of her dear mother 
and children, she could not forbear to ask, 
‘Wherefore dost thou afflict me.’ But her mer- 
ciful Father was ‘better to her than her fears.’ 
‘Did ever any trust in the Lord and was con- 
founded?’ Besides, God says, it shall be well 
with the obedient child, and He ‘is not slack 
concerning his promise.’ If the fountains of 
supply in which she trusted, were drie’ up, 
others, new and unexpected, were opened; se 
that she was often constrained to say, ‘ Surely 
goodness and mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life.’ 

We may pause here, only for a moment, te 
speak of the self-denial she practised herself, and 
early taught her children, that she might increage 
the comforts of her mother; or of her untiring 
watch by the poor paralytic, ‘through wearisome 
days, and wearisome nights’ of suffering. We 
must hasten on to the time, when little Charles 
and Ellen are more advanced in life, and a 
brighter day begins to dawn upon them; for it Js 
of them we would chiefly: speak. 

The spring that Charles was ten years old, he 
undertook to cultivate his mother’s garden under 
her direction, and very well he succeeded. ven 


a little boy may accomplish a great deal, with 


such a inotive to diligence as had Charles—aflee- 
tion for a mother Never were such peas and 
beans before; his summer squashes and his winter 
squashes were the finest in the neighborhood, ana 
his cabbages and cucumbers were beyond all 
comparison, the best and earlicst in the whole 
town. So he thought, and so he said, as day 
after day, in the pride of his heart, he summoned 
his mother and Ellen to look and admire. But 
alas! disappointmeut awaited him—to a young 
sanguine heart a most trying one. He rose one 
fair morning in July, when the whole earth look- 
ed so glad and glowing, in the bright rays of the 
rising sun, that it seemed as if all hearts too, 
rejoiced in his radiant beams, and as he was wtnt 
to do, hurried to his garden—his beloved garden. 
Oh! what a sight! Oxen and cows, and young 
cattle, belonging to their neighbor, Mr. Lewis; 
there they were, tearing, and trampling, and eat- 
ing. At first Charles was quite unable to move 
or think, he stood perfectly still exclaiming, ‘ Ob! 
what shall I do, what shall I do!’ He soon, 
however, recovered himself sufficiently to drive 
away the perpetrators of the mischief, and then 
he stood looking upon the once promising spot in 
blank dismay. 

‘My poor mother!’ said he at last, and he cey- 
ered his face with his hands and burst into tearg;. 
‘my poor mother! Oh! how I wish I could plant 
and hoe, and water the things, and make them all 
grow again before I call you to see them; but J 











little field of rye and corn, and nearly destroyed 





cannot have any thing here this summer for 
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randmother, and mother,’ and again his tears 
Seeed. ‘But standing here crying will do no 
good,’ thought he, ‘I must tell mother, so I may 
as well tell her first as last; and may be she will 
hink of something to comfort us.’ : 

The sorrowful boy dried his eyes, and he tried 
very hard to speak without sobbing, while he told 
his mother of their misfortune. 

‘{ hope, my dear, it is not quite as bad as you 
think for,’ said his mother, ‘I will go and see.’ 

‘Oh! do not go, dear mother, I cannot bear to 
have you see it now; for all—every thing is gone, 
not a leaf of cabbage is left, and the summer and 
winter squashes that grandmother loves so well, 
and that I took so much care of because she loves 
them, are all pulled up by the roots, they can 
never grow again. Oh! do not go to see them.’ 

Mrs. Laurision fondly kissed her little boy, 
*Perhaps, my dear,’ she said, ‘I may think of 
something to remedy the misfortune; I think I 
had better go.’ 

Charles took her hand, ‘I dare say you will 
think of something to help us, for you always do, 
dear mother.’ And he was now almost as eager 
to lead her on, as he had been to detainher. She 
examined the ground, ‘ You was right, my son, 
the work of destruction has been complete; but 
we will try yet to get something from the land. 
It is not too late for turnips, prepare the ground 
to-day, and sow them to-morrow and you may 
still have the satisfaction of feeding your grand- 
mother and mother by your industry. 

Charles looked up in her face, his bright eyes 
absolutely laughing through the tears, ‘ And you 
and grandmother love turnips; Oh! if I can but 


in the afternoon of the same day, I sent for him.|tence of going to school, and ran away.—Hy 
—On his being seated and my requesting him to | travelled on, until he reached the town from whic\, 
state freely what he wished to say, he remarked, | his father had removed—and had been absent fo; 





had made the previous day, on the influence of 
little things; and if I would permit him, he would 
give me a brief sketch of his history—and, par- 
ticularly, of the transaction, which, almost in 
childhood, had given a disastrous coloring to the 
whole period of his youth, and, in the result, had 
brought him to be an occupant of his present 
dreary abode.’ 

It appears from the sketch which he gave, that 
he was about ten years of age, when his father 
moved from a distant part of the State, to a town 
in the vicinity of Boston. In this town, was a 
respectable boarding school, not a great distance 
from the residence of his father; and, to this 
school he was sent.—Having always lived in the 
country, he had seen very few of those novelties 
and parades, and shows, which are so common in 
and near the city; and it is not wonderful, that 
when they occurred, he should, like most children, 
feel a strong desire to witness them. 

Before he had been long at school, he heard 
there was to be a ‘Cattle show’ at Brighton. He 
had never seen a Catile show. He presumed it 
must be a very interesting spectacle, and felt a 
very strong desire to attend. This desire, on the 
morning of the first day of the show, he expressed to 
his father, and was told that it would be a very im- 
proper place for him to go, unless attended by 
some suitable person to watch over and take care 
of him; and that such was the business of the 





raise something for you, how happy I shall be.’ 
How Charles succeeded with his turnips; how 
the affectionate family went on in after years; the 
blessings that gently distilled upon the obedient 
daughter and her obedient children; how Mr. 
Lewis received the request that he would make 
them some compensation for the loss they had | 
sustained—all this, we must now leave untold. 
But if Providence permit, we hope ere long to 
resume the tale. 
Stockbridge. 
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father, that he could not accompany him, and of 
course, his desire could not be gratified.—He was 
sorely disappointed—but resolved not to give up, 
without further effort, an object on which his heart 
was so much set. 

The next mornihg, he beset his father again on 
the subject. His father seemed anxious to have 
his son gratified, but told him that he could by no 
means consent to have him go to such a place 
without suitable company ;—and though his busi- 
ness was urgent, he would try to go in the after- 
noon;—and if he did, he would call at the school 
house and take him with him. ‘This was all he 
could promise. 


But here was an uncertainty, an if, which very 














To the Editor of the Youth’s Companion. 
If you shall judge the following sketch, calculated to interest 
and benefit the readers of your useful paper, it is at your service. 


J. Curtis, Chaplain of the 
Mass. State Prison. 
A few weeks since, I addressed the congrega- 
tion to which I minister, on the importance of a! 
strict attention to what are usually denominated | 
little things; and remarked, that it is the want of | 
attention to these litile things, which, not unfre- 
quently, throws a disastrous influence over the 
whole course of subsequent life. It was also fur- 
ther remarked, that a large proportion of the 
events and transactions, which go to make up the 
lives of most men, are, as they are usually esti- 
mated, comparatively unimportant and trivial; and 
yet, that all these events and transactions contri- 
bute, in a greater or less degree, to the formation 
of character; and that on moral character, are 
suspended, essentially, our usefulness and happi- 
ness in time, and our well being in Eternity. 
{then remarked, that I could not doubt, but, 
on sober reflection, many of that assembly would 


|of going to school, went to Brighton. 


illy accorded with the eager curiosity of the son. 
Accordingly, he resolved that he would go at all 
hazards.—He doubted much, whether his father 
would go, and if he did not, he concluded he 
might. without much difficulty conceal the matter 
from him. Having formed his determination and 
laid his plan, he went, before leaving home in the 
morning, to his father’s desk and took a little 
money to spend on the occasion;—and, instead 
Contrary, 
however, to his expectations and hopes, his 
father, for the sake of gratifying him, concluded to 
go to the Show, and, on his way, called for him. 
—But no son was to be found—and no son had 
been there that day. The father during the 
afternoon, saw the son, but. took care that the son 
should not discover him.—After the return of 
both, at evening, the father inquired of the son 
whether he had attended school that day. His 
reply was, that he had. My youthful readers 


leads to another. But the son was soon satisfied 





find that they owed the complection of a great 
portion of their lives, and their unhappy situation, | 
as tenants of the State Prison, to some event or 
transaction comparatively trivial, and of which, at 
the time, they thought very little. I requested 
them to make the examination, and see whether 
the remark I had made was not correct. 

This was on the Sabbath. The next morn- 
ing, one of the prisoners, an interesting young 
man, came to me and observed, that he should be 
glad to have some conversation with me, when- 
ever I should find it convenient. 


' 








Accordingly, 


his father, that he knew where he had been—and 
he confessed the whole. 

The father told him, that he should feel him- 
self bound, in duty, to acquaint his teacher with 


the affair, and to request him to call him to ac-! 


count for absenting himself thus from the school 
without permission, and to inflict such punishment 
on him, as might be thought proper. 

He was, accordingly, sent to school, and in his 
view, disgraced in the estimation of his Teach- 
er and of his school-fellows—and he resolved 
not to submit to it, for any great length of time. 
—A few days after this, he left home, under pre- 


will perceive how readily and naturally, one fault ' 


from further questions, and from the manner of| 


—‘ That he wished to let me know how peculiarly | several weeks, before his parents ascertained 
appropriate, to his case, were the observations 1} what had become of him. 


He was, how 
discovered and brought back to his home, 

Some time after this, he was sent to another 
school, in a neighboring town; but not bein 
altogether pleased, he resolved, as he had run 
away once, he would try the experiment agajy- 
and this he did.—He had been absent six months 
before his parents ascertained what had become 
of him.—He had changed his name—bat gettin 
into some difficulty, in consequence of which he 
must go to jail, unless he could find friends, he 
was constrained to tell his name and who were 
his parents—and in this way, his good father 
whom he had so much abused, learning his son’s 
condition, stepped in to his aid and saved him 
from confinement in a prison. 

But I should make this story much too long 
were I to detail all the particulars of his subse. 
quent life, until he became a tenant of the State 
Prison. Suffice it to say, that he went oa from 
one mis-step to another, until he entered upon 
that career of crime which terminated as betore 
stated. 

And now, beloved reader, to what do you think 
this unhappy young man ascribes his wandcrings 
from home, and virtue, and happiness; and the 
forlorn condition in which he now finds himself? 
Why, simply, to the trivial circumstance of his 
leaving school one day, without his father’s con- 
sent, for the purpose of going to a Cattle Show! 
And what, do you think he says of it now? ‘J 
feel,’ said he, ‘that all I have suffered, and still 
suffer, is the righteous chastisement of Heaven. 
I deserve it all, for my wicked disobedience both 
to my earthly and my Heavenly Father;—and | 
wish,’ said he farther, ‘that you would make such 
use of my case, as you shall think best calculated 
to instruct and benefit the young.’ 

And now, beloved reader, I have drawn up this 
sketch, and I can assure you, it is no fictitious 
one, for your perusal. You here see what has 
been the result of a single act of disobedience to 
a parent;—what it has already cost this unhappy 
man, to gratify, in an unlawful way, his youthful 
curiosity even in a single instance.—It is a mav- 
im very common among those who make wealth 
their pursuit, ‘Take care of the cents and the 
dollars will take care of themselves.’—Y outhful 
Reader—use all due circumspection in regard to 
little things; and such ahabit you will find an im- 
portant preparation, properly to meet and to man- 
age great ones. 

May He who giveth wisdom to all who ask tt, 
lead and guide you safely through the journey of 
life—and cause that even this humble sketch shall 
(serve to strengthen you in virtue and to deter 
|you from the paths of the Destroyer.—‘ Behold! 
| how great a matter a little fire kindleth.’ 

Dec. 18th, 1832. 


ever, 
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THE GOAT. 

There are several varieties of the goat, but they 
all possess the same general traits of character, 
, whether wild or domesticated. They are amazing- 
ly swift and sprightly, climbing with ease the most 
rugged mountains; and,browsing without fear at 
the edge of the steepest precipices. Though fond 
of the summits of lofty and bleak mountains, ane 
though they care little for storm or rain, they 
cannot generally bear extreme cold; but by caré 
and tenderness they are kept in almost every coun- 
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try on the globe. Much is said of them in various 
yarts of the Bible. 

The fesh of this animal is much esteemed by 
some natives, especially that ofthe young, which 
are culled kids. The buck, or male goat has 
arank, nauseous smell, which proceeds from the 
perspiration of his body; and this odor of its skin 
is undow stedly greatly increased by want of clean- 


liness, us is the case with all animals, man not 
excepted. Goais’ milk is much used by many na- 
tions. in Sardinia great quantities of cheese are 


made from the milk both of the goat and of the 
sheep. 

But the skinis much the most valuable part of 
this animal, and goes by the name of morocco. It 
is mucii used, and makes avery beautiful leather; 
but it is not so well adapted to exclude water as 
several other kinds of leather,which are less smooth 
and handsome. The tallow of the goat is also an 
article of considerable importance; it is much pur- 
er and incr than that of the ox or the sheep, and 
furnishes whiter and better candles. 

The Cashmere goat ;—a noble species of this an- 
imal, is iound in Cashmere, south ofthe Himmaleh 
mountains which divide Cashmere from Thibet. 
Both Thibet and Cashmere abound in goats; and it 
isremarkable that although they dislike the cold, 
their *‘eeccs are more valuable in cold than in 
warm countries. The best wool is found on those 
goats whici: inhabit the Himmaleh, and other high 
mountains. (Shawls made of this wool is also fin- 
est at w year old, and becomes coarser as the ani- 
mal grows older.) Onthe contrary, proper food 
and careful tending increase the fineness of the 
wool, ‘The people of Thibet give them salt once 
a week. 

The head of the Cashmere goat is large, the 
horns situated backwards, and somewhat curved, 
and its legs slender. A full grown animal yields 
about 8 ounces of wool. That which makes the best 
shawls, and which is procured in the cold or moun- 
tainous country is nearly black. That of the goats 
which pasture in the highest valesof Thibet is of 
a.bright ochre color. In lower countries it be- 
comes of a yellowish white, and farther southward, 
entire:y white. 

The wool is shorn in the spring, just before the 
warm s¢2son, at the time when the goats in their 
natura! state seek thorns and hedges, in order to 
free theinselves of their warm covering. All the 
long hairs are carefully picked out, it isthen wash- 
ed ina warm solution of potash, afterwards in 
cold water, then bleached upon the grass, and 
carded for spinning. 

Shaw! wool is dyed three times:—before card- 
ing,—uiier spinning,—and in the shawl. They 
avoid spinning the thread hard, so that the shawl 
may be soit. They use a spindle which consists 
clay, with an iron wire attached to it. 






of a bal! of 
The finecr thumb of the spinner are kept smooth 


hy stenite (soapstone) powder. A manin London 
has in» «uted a machine which spins this wool in a 
very sis:pie manner, finer than can be done by the 
best spincdies in ‘Phibet or Cashmere, and at the 
same time ofa irmerthread. A large shawl of the 
iinest quality requires 5 pounds of wool.—In 1820, 


400 of these animels were imported into the moun- 
tainous parts of France, where they flourish very 
well, 

The seat of Angora (in Turkey in Asia) is fur- 


nished with a sofi silky hair, of a silver white color, 






hangin i curling locks 8 or9 inches long. Its 
horns arc in asviral (serew like) form, and extend 
atterally (si/eays). From the wool of this goat 
they mate the “nest camlets in the world. 

Syria 2Tordsa peculiar kind of goat, of which 

but littic is knewa. The ears are said to be be- 
tween coe and two feetin length, and are some- 
ties so troublesome to the animals, that the owner 
is obliged to trim them. 
The goat of th Rocky Mountains, in America, 
is about the size of acommon sheep, and has a 
shaggy ap cice. Its horns are about five in- 
ches long, cur 


ches ‘od alittle backwards, and pro- 
jecting but slightly beyondthe woolof the head; 
they are very numerous about the head waters of 





Columbia river, and furnish the natives with the 
principal part of their food. ‘They are easily taken 
by the hunters. The skin is very thick and spon- 
gy, and is principally used for making moccasins. 
The wool of this goat is as fine as that of Cash- 
mere. [Juvenile Rambler. 


Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE HISTORY OF THE FLYING 
SQUIRREL. 

The flying squirrel is a native of America, his 
body is about four inches long and his tail about 
three. The flying squirrel is a very harmless 
little animal, subsisting on buds and nuts, of which 
they lay up a store for winter. Their bodies are 
of a reddish grey, and their tails are rather of a 
light brown and are flat to enable them to steady 
themselves in the air, probably. The fur of the 
flying squirrel is very soft; there is a fold of skin 
running from the hind feet to the fore feet, and 
by sticking out their feet they can sail off from 
the top of a tree, and keep upon the descent 
until they have acquired force enough to rise 
into another tree, as high as the place from which 
they started; but it seems that they cannot rise 
from the ground except by climbing. They live 
in the hollows of birch and other trees, some- 
times in great numbers. They are seldom seen 
except in case of cutting down trees. The flying 
squirrel has very small, round, ears, a short nose, 
and handsome little eyes. They do not, like the 
weasel, kill other animals and suck their blood; 
nor like other squirrels come into our granaries 
for their provision, but live a quiet, harmless and 
easy life; they are never known to fight with one 
another, nor with any other animals. Though 
they have qualities which other animals have not, 
yet they don’t, like some children, appear proud 
of these qualities. Now, little children, try for 
once to imitate the flying squirrel with regard to 
pride, and do not think that you are better than 
others, even if you have some qualities which 
other children have not, but remember that you 
as well as others, have also your defects. 5B. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
FAMILY SCENES. 

It was a bitter cold morning in December, and 
the frost covered the windows so thickly that not 
an object in the street could be discerned. The 
fire had just been kindled in the breakfast parlor, 
and three children, Louisa, Edward and Mary, 
were seated around it. Louisa sat in one corner, 
preparing a French lesson for school; Edward 
was seated before the fire reading the Story of 
Robert and the Owl, and little Mary shared the 
remainder of the rug with the kitten. 

Presently George came down stairs declaring 
that he was ‘half frozen.’—And well he might 
be; for besides remaining in bed nearly half an 
hour after he awoke, waiting for it to become 
warmer, he was so much afraid of cold water that 
he had only dipped the ends of his fingers into 
the bowl, and put a few drops on his face, which 
he rubbed off as quickly as possible.—No won- 
der, then, that he was cold. 

‘Why it is as cold as Greenland, here,’ said he 
as he come into the room. ‘I wish James would 
make the fire in season. Do let me come to the 
fire; can’t you, Edward? Here you’ve been 
sitting between the andirens this half hour, while 
I have been freezing up stairs, 1 should think 
you might give me a place.’ Edward was 
completely engrossed in his book and scarcely 
comprehended George’s request; but moved his 
chair about three inches. This concession did 
not in the least satisfy Master George, who im- 
mediately resorted to force. Pushing Edward’s 
chair with violence from him, it fell over, and 
hurt Mary’s fingers and the kitten’s paw; so 
Mary cried, and the kitten mewed in chorus. 
Louisa now thought it time for her to interfere, 








especially as Edward was quite sure that George 
had broken his arm;—so taking up Mary, who 





insisted upon holding the kitten, likewise, she 
told Edward to sit by her, and not have any thing 
to say to that naughty George. 

‘I don’t care!’ exclaimed George, ‘I have as 

much right to the fire as he has, and if he won't 
move himself, I shall move him.’ 
_ Louisa made no reply, and George seemed sat- 
isfied with the three quarters of the fire of whieh 
he had obtained possession; until he concluded 
that the fire did not burn properly, and took the 
tongs to alter it. 

‘Why can’t you let the fire be?’ said Louisa, 
‘you don’t know how to fix it, and besides, mo- 
ther told you never to touch it.’ 

‘Well, I can’t help it,’ said George, ‘1 don’t 
want to freeze. I should not want to touch it, if 
James would make it right in the first place.’ 

‘There! see how the smoke pours into the 
room,’ said Louisa. ‘Mother won’t like it, I am 
sure, when she comes to breakfast.’ 

‘Well,’ George was beginning again, but 
was prevented from giving utterance to his angry 
feelings, by the entrance of his mother. She had 
heard with great pain, the latter part of the con- 
versation, but forbore to notice it at the time; 
believing that she could do it to more advantage 
at a calmer moment. Without any remarks upon 
the discontented looks of the children, she bade 
them take their seats at the breakfast table. * 

OBITUARY. 


Seen the S.S. pee. 
THE LITTLE CHOCTAW GIRL. 


Mr. Epiror,—The following is an account of 
the remarkable death of a little Indian girl of the 
Choctaw tribe, aged five years. Her father, who 
was a poor degraded heathen, lived about 12 or14 
miles from the mission station called Goshen, and 
although the missionaries had preached to the peo- 
ple, yet this man living very much sectuded and 
alone in the wilderness, had never heard the gos- 
pel until the year of 1828. At that time he was 
induced to attend acamp meeting near Goshen. 
Here he was convinced that he was a lost sinner, 
and at another meeting not long after, he found the 
Saviour. 

He went home with his heart overflowing with 
love and gratitude, that God had given his Son to 
die for sinners. He immediately commenced 
praying in his family and seeking the blessiug of 
his Heavenly Father on his humble meals, and 
teaching his family all he knew about God. His 
wife soon became a Christian. This little girl 
soon began to pray, and was so happy in the new 
way, that she prayed many times a day She 
would often go into the fields and woods, and 
there pray and sing. She soon learned one of 
the hymns in her language, and was greatly de- 
lighted in singing it. She used to ask many 
questions about God, as ‘where is he? does he 
walk about? does he live in the clouds, or beyond 
them? does he sce me? does he love me? I love 
him, and want to go and see him, and be where 
he is.’ She never would eat, whether at home or 
abroad, without lifting her heart to her Father 
above, for his blessing. She continued in this 
state of mind about six months, when she was 
taken sick. During her sickness she was calm 
and happy, though her pain was very severe, 
She was all the time thinking of God, ard pray- 
ing to him. 

On the day she died, while her parents were 
weeping over her, they heard her say, ‘ Uba Anka 
ma!’ My Father above, open the door and let me 
in—open the door and let me in. Then looking at 
her parents, she said, ‘my father and mother— 
issa ha lanlana’—do not hold on to me, the door 
is open, I shall enter in—the door is open I am 

oing in—and then sweetly fell asleep in Jesus. 
No doubt the blessed Jesus, to whom she loved 
to pray, opened to her departing spirit the gates 
of heaven, where she is now singing the song of 
Moses and the Lamb. Now this little heathen 
girl had never seen a missionary, but all the in- 
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NEW BOOKS FOR THE NEW YEAR. 
My Sassatu Nore Boox,containing minutes of Private, 


Family, and Public Worship, the Sabbath School, §-c. ory records, occurred while returning from a late 


for the year 1833. Boston: Pierce & Parker. pp. 108. 

This is a neat little memorandum book, designed as a 
Sibbath remembrancer. ‘Two pages are allotted to 
each Sabbath, and spaces are left, as indicated in the 
title page, which when filled out form an outline of 
Sabbath events, To all who can write and especially 
to the young, this book presents a pleasant and pro- 
fitable exercise. Why may not every youth at the 
aze of ten, begin in this way to perpetuaie the bles- 
sings of Holy time? One thus commencing and con- 
tiguing, would at the age of sixty, be possessed of 
fifty volumes, containing the history of 2600 Sab- 
baths, the texts of more than 5000 sermons, and many 
thousands of interesting thoughts and incidents, which 
etherwise would have been buried in oblivion, Would 
he not consider this an invaluable treasure? And 
what will it have cost him? Simply this: a little ex- 
ervise of the faculty of attention, and a few minutes 
uae of the pen every Sabbath day, 





A Boox ror Scuoor Girvs ; shewing the Influence of 
Early Instruction and Example.—lIllustrated by En- 
gravings.— Boston, William Hyde. 1832. 
This will be found to be a very interesting book, by 

thase for whom it is designed. The Frontispiece and 

Preface are as follows : 





. * Young persons frequently fall into two great mis- 
takes concerning religions principle and the practice 
of picty. One is, that religious people must be gloomy 
and unhappy; the other, that religion is necessary 
chiefly to prepare us for eternity, but has little to do 
with the present life. Nothing can be more distant 
from the truth, than these mischievous notions. 

The familiar stories contained in this volume, while 
théy will entertain the juvenile reader, are intended to 
convey ae | gar instruction. They aim to show 
the blessed effects of acting upon moral and religious 
cansiderations, in actual daily life; and the unhappy 
influence of a disregard to duty, and conscience, and 
the fear of God. ‘The compiler hopes that something 
profitable will be found by every reader, either for di- 
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AFFECTING INCIDENT. 
One of the most affecting incidents which mem- 


summer excursion on the lakes. About the mid- 
die of August there arrived at Saratoga Springs, 
from the south, a young and interesting couple; 
their equipage and attendant bespoke affluence, and 
their manners the high rank to which they belong- 
ed. Butthey came not in pursuit of pleasure—to 
revel for aday inthe gay region of fashion. They 
came in the sadness of their hearts, to bear toa 
more salubrious clime the first blossom of: their 
hopes, an only child, who, like a delicate flower, 
had drooped beneath too ardent a sunbeam. From 
a blooming infant, with the curve of health in every 
limb, and the sparkle of joy in every glance, he 
had become a mere shadow—but it was a lovely 
one; his cheek had lost its brilliancy ; but there was 
a mild serenity on his brow, a soft smile on his 
sweet lips, as he looked up to his young mother in 
his appealing helplessness, which was more touch- 
ing to the heart than the richest glow of health. 
He was two years old; already had he bounded 
from his nurse’s arms with the playful frolic of an 
innocent lamb; already had he began to tread with 
a firmer step, and lisp the names most dear to a pa- 
rent, when disease pressed its most paralizing seal 
upon his frame, and chilled the warm current of 
his heart. 
I shall never forget the hour I last beheld that 
child; it was a bright balmy evening, the mild 
breeze scarcely stirred the tressled foliage of the 
woodbines and roses that shadowed the terrace of 
Congress Hall; hither came the devoted parents 
with their devoted charge, who was pressed by the 
heat of the rooms. A striking change was visible 
in his face, as he lay reclined upon the bosom of 
his mother. There was a slight convulsion in his 
limbs, a fixedness in his gaze, which spoke of ap- 
proaching death. The physicians had prepared the 
father for the melancholy event, who in a voice 
where manly firmness struggled in vain with the 
emotions of a parent, entreated that the child might 
be conveyed again to the couch. ‘He is easier 
here,’ saidthe mother in a low voice—‘ see! he is 
inclined to sleep.’ The physician laid his hand on 
the brow of the child, and upon his breast, and the 
expression of his countenance told too truly that 
the shaft of death was sped! With an affectionate 
firmness which she could not resist, he took him 
from the embrace of his mother, while the ago- 
nized father, clasping her hands, whispered, our 
boy is gone forever! 

This event though expected, was too great a 
shock for her frame to support, and she was _con- 
veyed ina state of insensibility to her apartment. 
I saw them no more, 





“1 WON'T.” 

















rection, for encouragement, or for admonition. 


The first story will enforce the warning of the wise 


— If sinners entice thee, consent thou nat.’ 
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ny youth is unrelenting towards an offending ty, unpleasant little girl, came into the room, with 
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A few days since, I called at a house in this 
city, and while conversing with the lady,—a dir- 


saw amother, whose children res;.« cited 
let them do asthey pleased. 16 n.c*! 
children as they ought, they wil! nev: 
say ‘‘ I won’t,” without making + 
they have refused, and then s: . 
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the truth; and if you do not wish: : 
every body, keep your faces and !:.:. 
do not have a piece of bread anc! | 
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in your hands, when away frem th: table; and 
never say to your mother, ‘* J wii, or, ** I don’t 
want to.”’ [Vouth’s Temps con: Lecturer, 


THE NOBLE Boy. 

When the frigate United Staics was drawing 
near the Macedonian, a boy on boxrd - aid, to. De- 
catur—‘ Commodore, I wish yeu would put my 
name on the muster-roll!’ ‘What ior?’ ‘That J 
may get a share ofthe prizemoncy.’ it was done 
—after the capture, the commocs © said, ‘ Well 
Ned, she’s ours, and your share «ie prize mon- 
ey will be about two hundred ée!'x:s; what will 
you do with it? ‘I'll send one hun«ied dollars te 
my mother, and the other shall sen¢. ».e to school.” 
This boy is now a midshipman. 
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POETRY. re 


WHAT IS TIME? 

I asked an aged man, a man of cares, 

Wrinkled, and curved and white with hoary hairs; 

‘¢ Time is the warp of life,” he said. ‘* Oh tell, 

The young, the fair, the gay, to weave it well!” 

I asked the ancient, venerable dead, 

Sages who wrote, and warriors who bled; 

From the cold grave a hollow murmur flowed, 
‘Time sowed the seeds we reap in this abode !”’ 

I asked a dying sinner, ere the stroke 

Of ruthless death life’s ** golden bowl had broke :” 

T asked him, ‘* What is time?” “ Time,” he replied. 
** Pve lost it! Ah! the treasure!” and he died! 

I asked the golden sun and silver spheres, 

Those bright chronometers of days and years ; 

They answered, “ ‘Time is but a meteor’s glare:;”’ 
And bade me for ETERNITY prepare. 

I asked the seasons in their annual round, 

Which beautify or desolate the ground; 
And they replied, (no oracle more wise,) 
©>'Tis folly’s blank and wisdom’s highest prize!’ 
I ask‘d a spirit lost; but O the shriek 

That pierced my soul! I shudder while I speak! 
It cried, ‘‘ A particle! a speck! a mite! 

Of endless years, duration infinite!” 

Of things inanimate, my dial ¢ 

Consulted, and it made me this reply: 

‘¢ Time is the season fair of living well, 

The path to glory, or the path to bell.” 

I asked my Bible, and methinks it said, 

‘‘ Time is the present hour; the past is fled: 
Live! live to-pay! To-morrow never yet, 








unconfessed and unforgiven, the third article will teach | eating in the most awkward manner, in such large | I asked old Father Time himself at last; 


a method of obtaining peace. 


If any have contracted a habit of heedlessness, or 
rastination, they may take a useful lesson from 
ouisa and Caroline; or learn from Emily, how a 
single act of inattention and delay, may well nigh dis- 


ey. the life of a most beloved friend, 
he lovers of rural scenes and domestic happiness 
may enjoy a visit to Blenheim Cottage; nor return 


mouthfuls that it would seem she must be choaked; 
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when her mother bade her go out till she had fin- 
‘* T wont,” was the reply of the lit- 
tle girl; when the mother coolly answered, ‘‘ A’nt 
you ashamed of yourself!” and let the child re- 


But in a moment he flew quickly past; 

His chariot was a cloud; the viewless wind 

His noiseless steeds, which left no trace behind. 

I asked the mighty angel who shall stand, 

One foot on sea, and one on solid land; 

** By heaven’s great King I swear the inystery*s o'er: 























I looked upon this ill-mannered animal, with the 








Time was,” he cried; ‘ but time shall be no more!” 
Josuua MarspeEn. 
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